


But this miserable armor hardly protects him: “What is your position on 
Marxism and Catholicism?” the reporter asks. 
“You mean my political position? I wish I knew. I’ve been asking myself 
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that question for ten years... . 


June 6 ~~ Fellini dines at dusk from a basket brought from 
home. He is alone at one of the little prop tables near the music shell. 
Between bites of a sandwich he has a German singer rehearse the chorus 
of “Gigolette.” 

Then back to the big table, the same lines spoken again but shot from 
different angles and joined to one another in different ways. Much of the 
dialogue of this sequence is written each evening by Brunello Rondi just 
before we shoot, for in the scenario only the scene between Guido and the 
magician is outlined. 

Each actor is given his lines typed on a sheet of paper in his- own 
language, unless he translates them himself as Jean Rougeul and Eugene 
Walter do. At this point Walter, an American writer who plays the part 
of the reporter, is supposed to carry on a conversation with Rougeul. But 
Rougeul does not understand English, and hence often misses his cues. 
Fellini finally asks Walter whether he would mind speaking French to 
Rougeul. He agrees, and the clapstick clacks before he has had time to 
work out his lines. He has to improvise a translation as he goes along. 

It is still ridiculously cold. We are all wearing boots, woolen trousers, 
sweaters, raincoats. The extras, sitting in a semicircle around the edge of 
the clearing in their light costumes, are wrapped in shawls. Now and then 
I go and talk to Fred Hartig, an unexpected supernumerary whom Fellini 
introduced to me earlier, and who is teaching me the elements of 
spiritualism. 

Hartig has thick white hair and sharp blue eyes. He tells me he is doing 
entomological research for a United Nations agency based in Rome. He 
devotes his leisure to the study of the origin of spirits. It was this interest 
that drew him and Fellini together at a party at the time of La Dolce Vita. 
But Federico calls it “magic,” while Hartig prefers the fine scientific name 


of “parapsychology.” 
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